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from the ground to the roof, which remained 
supported by parts of the two houses at the 


end, and more than half of the side walls of 
these were gone. Where Jane Hargraves 


was standing, by the side of the window, the 


floor parted at a joint, leaving a space in the 


corner of the room, about four feet square, the 


edentical on which she was, and this 


was all thac remaicé? of the whole floor. 
When the floor and walls gave way, it appears 
that George and the children jumped on a 
bed, and were carried out into the creek, in 


MO. 29. 


opposite to it; in this recess, on the only por- 
tion of the floor of their house that remained, 
himself, his wife and child were standing, 
when the house gave way, and remained un- 
til assistance could reach them. A tree, with 
large roots, had stopped against the upper 
corner of the house, and prevented the end 
wall from being undermined, which probably 
saved the whole building from tumbling into a 
heap of ruins, as the portions of wall left were 
rent from top to bottom. ‘The next morning, 
\the bodies of George Hargraves and his 


Reminiscences of the late Flood in Delaware | 2% opposite direction from which his brother | four children were found about a mile below, 


County, Pennsyloania. By J. J. M. 
(Concluded from page 218.) 


About one-fourth of a mile lower down the 
creek, was a cotton manufactory, owaed by 
Samuel Bancroft, a great part of which was | 





took the desperate leap. William had jumped 
at the critical moment when the walls gave 
way, and was immediately hurried through 
the ruins of the house into the bed of the 
creek. He here caught hold of some drift 
wood, and floated rapidly down. After pro- 








the youngest child being clasped in the fath- 
er’s arms. 

On Crum creck, the next stream to the 
| north-east, much injury was done to property, 
| but no lives were lost. 

On Darby creek, the amount of property 


destroyed. Here a most heart-rending and | ceeding some distance, he came in view of his | destroyed was large, and the loss of life was 


awful scene occurred. A short distance below | 


brother, and three youngest children on the 


as great as on Chester creek. At Charles 


the factory was a long stone building, former- | bed, who called to him, and said, “ Hold on,|Kelty’s factory, ‘in Upper Darby, Michael 


ly occupied as a paper-mill, but which has 
since been converted into four dwellings, | 
which stood in a diagonal direction from the | 
factory, towards the high ground rising from | 
the creek, thus forming an impediment to any | 
water passing on the south-western side of the | 
mill. ‘The two middle houses were respect- | 
ively oceupied by George Hargraves, wife, | 
and five children, and T. Wardel Brown, wife, 
and one-child. Hargraves’s brother Wiliam | 
was also a boarder with him. When they| 
found the water rising, and were apprehen- | 
sive that their provisions in the cellar would | 
be injured, George, assisted by his wife, went | 
down and succeeded in getting a barrel of pork 
on to the first floor. ‘They then, to their hor- 
ror, discovered that the water had risen so 
high as to cut off their retreat from the house, 
and the two men, and woman, with the chil- 


attempted to comfort his wife, who had be- 
come very much alarmed, with the assurance 
that the water would not rise any higher; but, 


upon her going to the stairs, she discovered, |cipitated into the abyss below! The walls| 


to her consternation, that it was rising rapid- 
ly, and they then concluded that their danger 
was extreme. This was about six o’clock in 





to save his life. 


William, you will be saved.” The eldest 
child, a girl about fourteen years of age, was 
somewhat in advance of her father and the 
other children, supported by some floating 
timber. William was almost ready to envy 


his brother’s comparatively safe situation, par- | 


ticularly as he appeared to be approaching the 
shore, where the water was shallower, when 
a large quantity of drift wood passed over him 
and the children, 
them ative. William finally caught holdfof a 
bed passing along, and after some time suc- 
ceeded in catching the limb of a tree, from 
whence he got up into it, and about eleven 
o'clock at night, hearing a dog bark, he called 
out, which attracted the attention of some per- 
sons, and he was rescued. 


But who can realize the feelings of poor) 
| Jane, suspended over the raging flood, on a) 
dren, ascended to the second story. George | piece of floor four feet square, supporting her | 
infant in her arms, unconscious of the fate of) 
her husband and the other children, and not 


knowing at what instant they might be pre- 


were cracking, and a portion from above fell 
and almost grazed her child. 


i at After spending five hours in this awful situ- 
the evening. William went to the window on | ation, the waters receded sufficiently for per- 
the south-west side of the room, and said he|sons to approach the house. A ladder was 
would jump out into the stream, and endeavour | obtained, and Thomas Holt getting to the 
f . George’s wife, in great|top of it, the poor afflicted widow and her 
affright, ran with her infant, about eight! infant were rescued from their perilous situ- 


months old, in her arms, to prevent him. He | ation. 


got into the window, and gave a spring out. 


T. Wardel Brown, who occupied the ad- 


which was the last seen of 


| Nolan occupied a house below the stone bridge 
| crossing the state road, between the factory 
\and the creek. His family consisted of him- 
self, his wife, and five children, and a young 
woman named Susan Dowlan, Upon the ap- 
prehension of danger, his wife entreated him 
to leave the house, as he was infirm from the 
| eieets of rheumatism, and wished him to go 
to a neighbour’s, saying, she could better take 
jeare of herself. She was im 9 delicate situ- 
ation, requiring the utmost ‘Sympathy, and 
| would have probably heen n mether ogain he- 
fore another day, had. her life been spared. 
She prevailed on him to leave the house, with 
j}one of the children. He had not reached the 
jnext dwelling, a few yards off, before the 
water came rushing down, and immersed him, 
but he finally succeeded in making his escape. 
Not so with his poor devoted wife. ‘The 
bridge above gave way, the house was swept 
off, and Julia Nolanand her four children met 
a watery grave. Susan Dowlan was carried 
some distance down the creek, and providen- 
tially caught hold of a tree. There was a 
knot or protuberance on the lower side of it, 
upon which she rested her feet, clasping her 
arms around it. ‘The water continued to rise 
until it came up to her mouth, which at times 
was immersed by the undulation of the waves 
—but here the water was stayed. She re- 
mained in this situation for several hours, and 
after a number of fruitless attempts, a person 
swam out with a rope and succeeded in saving 
her. The bodies of the poor woman and chil- 


| 








At this instant, to use her language, “ the| joining centre building, was also saved in a|dren were recovered the next morning. 


floor sunk away.” She saw her husband, who| remarkable manner. 


Between the jambs of 


At the village of Darby, several persons 


was by her side, spring towards his children, | the fire-place and the front window of his|were standing upon the large stone bridge, 
near the middle of the room, and that was the | dwelling, was a recess, about two feet by four,| upon which the southern post-road crosses 
last she ever saw of them alive. ‘The two corresponding with the part of the floor on| Darby creek, observing the wreck of matter 


centre houses were completely washed out,|which the widow Hargraves was saved, but | passing down; when it gave way, and Josiah 


















Bunting, Jr., and Russel Flounders, two young 
men, lost their lives. ‘The body of the latter 
was recovered in a few days, about two miles 
down the creek, while the former was not 
found for several weeks, his remains having 
been buried up in the ruins of the bridge. 

An immense amount of damage was sustain- 
ed in various ways in the county. Many per- 
sons in humble circumstances, located along 
the creeks, and about the various manufacto- 
ries and mills, had their houses inundated, and 
thei? furniture and provisions destroyed ; but 
through the liberality of the citizens of the 
adjoining counties, aided by our own, a con- 
siderable sum of money was raised and dis- 
tributed among them, which tended very much 
to alleviate their sufferings. A large number 
of worthy and industrious property holders 
met with heavy losses—but, aided by that 
course of industry and economy for which our 
citizens are proverbial, they are exerting their 
energies, and will probably, at no distant day, 
be restored to that prosperity which they en- 
joyed before this eventful freshet. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
VENTILATION 
Of School Rooms and Meeting Houses. 
(Concluded from page 196.) 





THE FRIEND. 


two good reasons why lowering the upper sash | air, carbonic acid and vapor, when first ex- 
is the better method. haled from the lungs, is very considerably 
“1. Ventilation is more effectual.—In a| lighter than the surrounding and colder air; 
room which is warmed, and occupied in cold | but the carbonic acid itself would require to 
weather, the warmer and more vitiated air|be heated to a temperature 253 degrees 
rises to the upper part of the room, while the | above that of the surrounding atmosphere, in 
colder and purer air occupies the lower part.| order that it should be of the same density. 
The reason of this may not be readily conceiy-|‘The carbonic acid, and other impurities 
led, especially when we consider that carbonic | generated in a crowded room, after rising 
acid—the vitiating product of respiration—is | towards the ceiling, become nearly equally 
specifically heavier than common air. Three | diffused throughout the apartment. Gases of 
considerations, however, will make the reason | different density will mix, even when at the 
apparent: 1. Gases of different specific gra-'same temperature, Thus, if two bottles con- 
vity mix uniformly under favourable circum- | nected together by a small tube, be so placed 
stances. 2. The carbonic acid which is ex-| that one containing hydrogen shall be perpen- 
haled from the lungs of about blood heat, is|dicularly over the other containing carbonic 
hence rarified, and specifically lighter than | acid, it will be found, in the course of a few 
the air in the room, which inclines it to ascend. | hours, that the two gases have been intermix- 
3. The'ingress of*cofd and heavier air from | ed ; a portion of the hydrogen having descend- 
without, is chiefly through the apertures near | ed through the tube into the lower bottle, and 
the base of the room. Raising the lower sash | an equal bulk of carbonic acid having ascend- 
of the windows would allow a portion of the} ed into the upper bottle, although the latter 
purer air of the room to pass off, while the | gas is about twenty-two times as heavy as the 
more vitiated air above would be retained.| former. Carbonic acid collects in wells and 
Lowering the upper sash, would allow the| caves, and other low places, only when it is 
impure air above to escape, while the purer| generated more rapidly than it can diffuse 
air below would remain unchanged. itself, I have been the more particular in 
«2. Lowering the upper sash is the safe! stating this property of the diffusiveness of 
method of ventilation. It not only allows the | gases, because I shall have occasion to refer 
impure air more readily to escape, but pro-| to it again. 
vides also for the more uniform diffusion of| It is stated in the report, that when carbo- 
the cold air from without, which takes its| nic acid is mixed with atmospheric air, in the 


“ The ordinary facilities for ventilation are place through the upper part of the room.| ratio of one to four, it extinguishes animal 


opening one door and raising the lower sash 
of the windows. The prevailing practice with | 


The renovated air will gradually settle down/|life. According to the experiments of Dr. 
upon the heads of the scholars, giving them a| Apjohn, air, fifteen per cent., or one-seventh 


reference to ventilation has been opening and | purer air to breathe, while the comfort of the | part of which is carbonic acid, will not sup- 


closing the door as the scholars pass into and 
out of the school-house, before school, during | 
the recess, and at noon. Ventilation, as such, | 
has not, | may safely say, been practised in| 
one school in fifty. It is true, the door has 
been occasionally set open for a few minutes, 
and the windows have been raised, but the 
object has been either to let the smoke pass 
out of the room, or to cool it when it has 


body and lower extremities will remain undis-| port combustion. Dr. A. also states, that the 
turbed. This is as it should be; warm feet, | same effect is produced by depriving it of oxy- 
and cool heads contribute to physical comfort | gen to the amount of five and one-fifth per 
and clearness of mind. Raising the lower sash | cent., or about one-nineteenth of the whole. 

of the windows endangers the health of the| The writer of the report is mistaken in sup- 
scholars, exposing those who sit near thei to| posing that the experiment, proving that res- 
coldé, catarrhs, &c-. pired air will not support combustion, is new. 

‘=f would respectfully call the attention of | lt is mentioned by several other writers. 


building committees to this point. There are| The plan of ventilation, proposed above, is 








become too warm, NOT TO VENTILATE IT. 

“In my first visits, [ observed but two! 
school-houses ventilated by lowering the upper | 
sash of the windows, neither of which was 
constructed originally, with reference thereto. | 
In both cases, the fixtures, by means of which | 
the upper sash was lowered, had the appear- 
ance of having been appended by some! 
thoughtful teacher. Indeed, I was told the | 
change was wrought, in one instance, by the | 
teacher, who was a medical student, and who 
is now a practising physician. Ventilation, 
by opening a door, or raising the windows is 
imperfect, and frequently injurious. A more 
effectual and safer method of ventilation is to 
lower the upper sash of the windows, or, in 
stormy weather, to open a trap door in the 
ceiling, and let the vitiated air escape into the | 
garret. Since recommending this method of | 
ventilation, I have had the pleasure of seeing 
the change wrought in several school-houses, 
and of learning that the people are well pleas- 
ed with it. It has also been introduced into 
several new houses that have been built during 
the year. But it may be asked, why it is not 
just as well to raise the lower sash of the win- 
dows, as to lower the upper one. ‘There are 





several ways in which it can be done. ‘he | liable to objection, being neither scientific nor 
simplest and best that I have ever tried, is to| safe. But of the means of procuring this 
attach a cord to the top of the upper sash of | desirable object, it is not my intention now to 
the windows, and, passing it upwards over) speak. Perhaps this part of the subject, to- 
pulleys into the garret, suspend a sufficient | gether with a more particular inquiry into the 
weight to the other end to produce an equili- | several sources of vitiation, and some further 
brium. The upper sash of several windows | considerations respecting the necessity for a 
may be lowered an inch, or a foot, as occa-| safe and efficient system of ventilating, may 
sion shall require ; and the school-room may | furnish matter for a future essay. 

be thoroughly ventilated, without any sensible| . As respects a portion of the foregoing re- 


inconvenience to any of the scholars. A trap 
door leading into the garret is an important 
fixture, especially in stormy weather.” 

Thus much says the Jefferson County su- 
perintendent. Two or three inaccuracies occur 
in the report, which it may be proper to no- 
tice. The upper part of a room in which a 
number of persons are collected, contains very 
nearly the same proportion of impurity as the 
lower. The air, as it is exhaled, rises to the 


port, it may be thought, and perhaps correct- 
| ly, that the writer ascribes somewhat too much 
of the difficulties of school-keeping to want 
of pure air. Dr. Andrew Combe, however, 
appears to be very much of the same opinion 
as the author of the report. In his “ Princi- 
ples of Physiology Applied to the Preservation 
of Health,” speaking of the languor and inac- 
tivity which ensue from breathing a vitiated 
atmosphere, he remarks, “ This is seen every 


| 








higher parts of the reom; and the carbonic | day in the listlessness and apathy prevalent in 
acid is carried along with it, very much as| crowded and ill-ventilated schools ; and in the 
smoke, which is heavier than the atmosphere, | head-aches and liability to fainting, which are 
is carried along with the heated air from a|so sure to attack persons of a delicate habit 
chimney. The second reason, above given,|in the contaminated atmospheres of crowded 
to explain the ascent of the vitiated air, is| theatres, churches, and assemblies. It is 
entirely incorrect. The mixture of common seen less strikingly, but more permanently, in 
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THE FRIEND. 


the irritable and sensitive condition of the {our meeting-houses, it might be deemed almost 
inmates of cotton manufactories and public | superfluous to say any thing respecting the 
hospitals.” necessity for an improvement in them in this 

In another part of the same work, the au- | particular ; for almost every one who is in the 
thor says, “ It is now several years since, on | habit of attending them when a large company 
the occasion ofa visit to one of the classes of |is assembled, knows full well, that the air is 
a great public seminary, my attention was | far from being pure or agreeable, and that the 
first strongly attracted to the injury resulting | effect of breathing it is very perceptible. In 
to the mental and bodily functions from the | order, however, to exhibit more clearly the 
inhalation of impure air. About one hundred | actual state of the case, I will endeavour to 
and fifty boys were assembled in one large | show what must be the condition of the air in 
room, where they had been already confined | the Arch street meeting-house in this city, at 
nearly an hour and a half when I entered. | the close of an evening meeting. Let it be 
The windows were partly open ; but, notwith- | supposed that, on such an occasion, twelve 
standing this, the change from the fresh at-|hundred persons are assembled —that none 
mosphere outside to the close contaminated | have arrived much before the time,—that 
air within, was exceedingly obvious, and most | they remain there an hour and three quarters 
certainly was not without its effect on the mind | —and that when they enter the house the air 
itself, accompanied as it was with a sensation | within is perfectly pure, the doors and windows 





of fulness in the forehead, and slight head- 
ache. The boys, with every motive to acti- 
vity that an excellent system and an enthusi- 
astic teacher could bestow, presented an 
aspect of weariness and fatigue, which the 
mental stimulus they were under could not 
overcome, and which recalled forcibly sensa- 
tions long by-gone, which I had experienced 
to a woful extent, when seated on the benches 
of the same school. 

“These observations stirred up a train of 
reflections ; and when I called to mind the 
freshness and alacrity with which, when at 
school, our morning operations were carried 
on, the gradual approach to languor and 
yawning which took place as the day advan- 
ced, and the almost instant resuscitation of the 
whole energies of mind and body that ensued 
on our dismissal, I could not help thinking 
that, even after making every necessary de- 
duction for the mootal fatigue of the lessons 
and the inaction of body, a great Gear or wx. 
comparative listlessness and indifference, was 
owing to the continued inhalation of an air, 
too much vitiated to be able to afford the re- 
quisite stimulus to the blood, on which last 
condition the efficiency of the brain so essen- 
tially depends. This became the more pro- 
bable, on recollecting the pleasing excitement 
occasionally experienced for a few moments, 
from the rush of fresh air which took place 
when the door was opened to admit some 
casual visiter.” Ina note to this passage, the 
same author adds: “ ‘The accuracy of the 
above remarks has been strikingly confirmed, 


having been thrown open for some time sub- 
sequently to the afternoon meeting. 

Now, according to the data given in the 
foregoing report, an adult, whose lungs are of 
average capacity, exhales seven hundred and 


227 
the warm air escapes at the upper windows. 
When the difference between the inside and 
outside temperature is forty-five degrees, the 
quantity of air changed by all the windows 
and doors, if the atmosphere be calm, or the 
wind not very strong, will not exceed four 
hundred and forty cubic feet per minute. Con- 
sidering, however, the effect of the draught 
through the stoves, the whole amount of air 
changed, may be stated at five hundred cubic 
feet per minute, or fifty-two thousand five hun- 
dred cubic feet in an hour, With what is 
termed a high wind, that is a wind blowing at 
the rate of thirty-five miles an hour, the 
amount of air removed might, under the most 
favourable circumstances, be as great as five 
or gix times the above estimate. 

It must here be recollected, that, as has 
already been stated, the respired air, and other 
impurities, mix very nearly uniformly with 
the rest of the air a the coe — ean 
quently, that a great part of the air that escapes 
by the openings around the windows, must 
be unvitiated except by its mixing with that 
































twenty cubic inches of air in a minute, or| which has been respired i 

twenty-five cubic feet in an hour. This esti-| exhalations from the ne 9 thease 
mate is probably somewhat too high; but| bled. The proportion of bad air thus conveyed 
taking into account the other sources of vitia-| away is at first very small ; but it continually 
tion, viz., the carbonic acid which is dischar-| increases, until the close of the meeting. 
ged from the skin, in addition to that exhaled | Hence, the investigation of the amount of 
from the lungs, and more particularly the | vitiated air actually removed, is somewhat 
vapour and animal matter thrown off from| complicated. With the assistance of alge- 
both the skin and lungs,—we may conclude, | bra, however, it may be readily and accurately 
that the quantity of air which one person ren-| determined. I find that in the case supposed 
ders entirely incapable of sustaining animal | eleven thousand five hundred and sixty-seven 
life, is, on an average, not less than seven hun-| cubic feet will be removed in an hour and 
dred and twenty cubic inches in a minute. | three quarters ; leaving in the house forty-five 
Twelve hundred persons then will, in an hour | thousand six hundred and fifty-eight cubic feet 
and three quarters, poison fifty-two thousand | of air incapable of supporting animal life or 


| 
} 


five hundred cubic feet of air. And sixty | combusti That i 
ot a si pals Le y bustion. That is to say, that at the con- 
theusend seven hundveasade like manner four clusion of the meeting, more than Two-FIFTHS 


taining animal ékistence.*~ in~err hn of amg, 
calculation, the fact that a part of the air is 
rendered entirely incapable of supporting ani-| respired more than once, is not considered as 
mal life. Considering the amount of smoke | affecting the result ; for when air containing 
from the lamps, and other impurities not in-| but a small proportion of carbonic acid, is 
cluded in the above, we might, perhaps, safely | inhaled, nearly the same quantity of oxygen 
reckon the quantity of air poisoned in the | is absorbed by the lungs, and nearly the same 
time supposed, at sixty thousand cubic feet. | quantity of carbonic acid is given off, as when 
But that we may not exceed the mark, let it] pure air is breathed. For the satisfaction of 
be taken as obtained above. Now, deducting | such as may be curious to know what propor- 
for the space occupied by the galleries and | tion of all the air in the room, at the end of 
raised platforms, the contents of the west end the meeting, has actually passed through the 


feet; making a total of fifty-seven thousand 
‘two hundred and twenty-five cubic feet of air 





































since the appearance of the first edition, by an 





of the Arch street house, is about one hundred | lungs of those present, I will state, that this 
intelligent teacher in Edinburgh, who, in com- | and twelve thousand cubic feet, or less than) 
pliance with my advice, pays much attention | twice the quantity of air poisoned during an} 
to ventilation, and turns out his pupils to play in | evening sitting. 

the openair for ten minutes attheend of thefirst| Hence, at the close of the meeting, more 
hour. During this time the doors and windows | than half of all the air in the room would be 
are thrown open, and the air completely renew- | incapable of supporting animal life, were the 
ed. The effect of this proceeding was a marked | house perfectly close. Happily this is not 
increase in.the mental activity and attention | the case. The quantity of air changed in a 
of the pupils, greater pleasure and success in | given time, by the crevices about the windows 
the exercises, and a striking diminution in the | and doors, may be submitted to calculation. 
number of absentees from sickness. The lat-| As the investigation involves some of the 
ter effect was so marked, that some of the pa- | principles of pneumatics, it is best omitted. 


may readily be ascertained with algebraic 
aid ; and that it is thus found, that about two- 
sevenths, or nearly one-third of the air in the 
room has been before respired. Hence it will 
appear that each individual, at every inspira- 
tion, inhales above a gill of air that has been 
previously breathed during the meeting, some 
of it many times over. 

The foregoing results, it should be remem- 
bered, have been obtained on the supposition 
that the temperature of the air, outside of the 
house, is as low as twenty-five degrees, When 





rents observed the improved health of their |The width of the openings around the doors 
children, without being aware to what it was and window-sashes has been assumed at one- 
due.” sixteenth of an inch, and the calculation is 

Sufficient has perhaps been said respecting | made on the supposition that the cold air 
the ventilation of schools. With regard to|enters by the doors and lower windows, while 





the temperature out of doors is forty degrees, 
the ventilation will be rather more than one- 
fifth less, but with a temperature of ten de- 
grees, it will be not quite one-sixth greater. 
If sixty furnaces, containing each a quar- 





ter of a peck of charcoal, were suffered to|ness! How many nephe 
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ws and nieces owe | positions, is like a garden, full of fich, though 


burn in the room, without any means being their young felicities and improvements to| varied flowers and fruits, in all its compart- 
provided to carry off the gas, they would not |her! Were every woman married, the paren- ments.” 


vitiate the air more than the twelve hundred 
people. Were a person to shut himself up 
for an hour and three quarters, in a closet, 
four feet wide, three feet deep, and eight feet 
high, he would be in no more danger of suflo- 
cating, than the twelve hundred people assem- 
bled in Arch street meeting-house, 

It canot be doubted, but that, to the evil 
complained of in this essay, is to be ascribed 
much of that weariness and debility, which the 
attendance of meetings brings upon those who 
are enfeebled through age or disease ; and that 
the health, not only of these, but also of the 
more robust, is in this way, gradually, but 


certainly and permanently, injured. Indeed, | tant an element of social and private happiness | 


a careful examination of some of the facts 
connected with this subject, would, I appre- 
hend, enforce the conviction, that very serious, 
and not unfrequently, fatal diseases are thus 
engendered. One of the beneficial effects re- 
sulting from the adoption of a safe and efficient 
system of ventilation, would undoubtedly be, 
that many of those who are now compelled to 
absent themselves in part, or entirely from 
meetings,—most of them without being at all 
aware of the real cause of their inability,— 
would then be able to attend, without experi- 
encing much or any inconvenience. So that 
such an improvement not only would contri- 
bute to our physical comfort, but it would 
also procure for us more of the valued com- 
pany of our elderly friends. ‘ 

To obtain an effectual and agreeable venti- 
lation is no easy matter. A simple hole in the 
ceiling, though undoubtedly of advantage, pro- 


duces but an uncertain and insufficient change |no one by receiving it. Being in this position 
of air. But where no means is provided for|in society at large, she is always interesting 


ventjlatineg tha..haveg sucintus iia} peradhe 
by being careful thoroughly to change the air 
between the morning and afternoon sittings. 
The very opposite of this plan is, I believe, 
generally practised. ‘The air containing the 
impurity generated during the morning meet- 
ing, is closely shut up, and preserved for an 
additional impregnation in the afternoon; or, 
in the words of Dr. Combe, “ ‘The windows 
are kept as carefully closed, as if deadly con- 
tagion lay outside, watching for an opportu- 
nity to enter by the first open chink ; and, con- 
sequently, the congregation must inhale, for 
two or three hours in the afternoon, an ex- 
ceedingly corrupted air, and suffer the penalty 
in head-aches, colds, and bilious and nervous 
attacks.” L. L. N. 
— 
ENJOYMENTS OF SINGLE LIFE. 
“ The single state is no diminution of the 


beauties and utilities of the female character ; 
on the contrary, our present life would lose 


many of the comforts, and much likewise of 


what is absolutely essential to the well-being 
of every part of society, and even of the pri- 
vate home, without the unmarried female. 
To how many a father—a mother—a brother, 
‘and not less a sister, is she both a necessity 
and a blessing! How many orphans have to 
‘look up with gratitude to her care and kind- 


tal home would often, in declining life, be a 
solitary abode indeed, when affectionate atten- | 
‘tions are most precious, and, but from such a 
‘source, not attainable. [It is the single class 
| of women which supplies most of our teach- 
‘ers and governesses. What vast changes, not 
|promotive of the general happiness, would 
‘ensue in every station in life, if every female 
| married as soon as she was full grown! Cer- 
tainly human life would, in that case, have a 
\ different aspect, and must be regulated on a 
new principle, and would lead to consequences 
which cannot now be calculated. 

The single woman is, therefore, as impor- 


as the married one. The utilities of each are 

different, but both are necessary ; and it is 

vulgar nonsense, unworthy of manly valour, | 
and discreditable to every just feeling, for any 

one to depreciate the unmarried condition. 

If from what is beneficial, we turn our 
glance to what is interesting, thesingle woman 
is, in this respect, not surpassed by the wedded 
matron. - For no small portion of her life, I 
think for the whole of it, with judicious con- 
duct, she is, indeed, the most attractive per- 
sonage. The wife resigns, or ought to re-| 
sign, always her claims to general attention; | 
and to concentrate and confine her regards and | 
wishes, and objects, to her chosen companion, | 
and domestic claims and scenes. She has 
quitted the public stage ; she has become part 
of a distinct and separated propitiatory. But 
the unmarried female remains still the candi- 
date for every honourable notice, and injures 


mal ol - wae preserves ner 
gobd temper, her steady conduct, and her 
modest reputation undiminished, and cultivate 
her amiable, her intellectual, and her truly | 
feminine qualities, she cannot go any where, 
in any station of life, without being an object 
of interest and pleasurable feeling to all those | 
of her own circle with whom she may choose 
to be acquainted. 

It is for us all never to repine that others 
have what we do not possess. It is for us all 
to use and value, and cultivate the happiness 
which we are possessing, and not to sigh or| 
crave for those which do not come to us. 

It is for us all, to be at all times grateful to 
our kindest Provider, for the daily comforts 
with which he is supplying us; and to resign 
every thing else to his will and regulation, and 
patiently and magnanimously to await his 
direction of our state and fortunes. Then| 
every one of us would be enjoying a greater 
‘felicity from our ordinary life, than we can 
experience on any other plan. He arranges 
and administers life on this principle. He 
| requires us to believe in his invisible govern- 

| ment and guidance of it ; to be always content 
with his disposition of it; and to be assured 
that if we thus leave it to Him, he will, from 
|time to time, place us in that condition, and 
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For ‘* The Friend.’” 


Relics of the Past.—No. 12. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 


not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 
WARNER MIFFLIN. 
(Continued from page 224.) - 
“ Address to Ireland, July 28, 1775. 


« Compelled to behold thousands of our 


~ 


countrymen imprisoned, and men, women, and 
children involved in promiscuous and unremit- 


ted misery, when we find all faith at an end, 
and sacred treaties turned into tricks of state; 
when we perceive our friends and kinsmeo 
massacreed, our habitations plundered, our 
houses in flames.’ 


“ And in the Declaration of Independence is 
inserted respecting the King as follows :— 


“* He has plundered our seas, ravaged our 
coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the 
lives of our people. He is at this time trans- 
porting large armies of foreign mercenaries 
to complete the works of death, desolation and 
tyranny, already begun with circumstances 
of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally un- 
worthy of the head of a civilized nation. 
—He has excited domestic insurrections 
amongst us.” 

** And here I think it may be proper to men- 
tion, that under permission of Divine Provi- 

ence, the measure which both Britains and 

mericans had long dealt to the natives of 
Africa, they were in like manner suffered re- 
ciprocally to mete out to each other, by burn- 
ing towns, &c., captivating their inhabitants, 
stowing them into gaols and prison ships, to 
linger under agonizing pains unto cruel death ; 
at this stage of affairs Congress resolve at dif- 
ferent times on public fasting and prayers, 
wherein they acknowledge the superintendence 
of an all-wise Providence, and the obligation 
our nation was under to reform from its sins, 
and implore his merciful interposition, to re- 
move those calamities from the land, and avert 
those desolating judgments with which we 
were threatened. See Journal, June 12, 1775, 
and March 16, 1776. 

“ In a pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Observations on 
the American Revolution,’ published by order 
of Congress in 1779, the following sentiments 
are declared to the world, viz. :— 

“The great principle (of government) is and 
ever will remain in force, that men are by na- 
ture free: as accountable to him that made 
them, they must be so ; and so long as we have 
any idea of Divine justice, we must associate 
that of human freedom. Whether men can 
part with their liberty, is among the questions 
which have exercised the ablest writers; but 





'in those circumstances which will be really 
best and happiest for us. And thus we shall 
all find, that life, in every one of its states and 





it is concluded on all hands, that the right to 
be free can never be alienated —still less is it 
practicable for one generation to mortgage 
the privileges of another.’ Es 
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THE FRIEND. 


“ Beside the ikiolous productions of the »wies| ss Had Congress deus as much towards re-| nation, to that part of it which I have now 


dom of this country, manifested to the world 
by the declarations ‘and addresses from which 
the foregoing are extracted, with others of a 
the natural 
rights of men in so clear a manner, the follow- 
ing appears to have been adopted as the then 
faith of the nation, in the Declaration of — 

e 


similar “nature, demonstrating 


pendence the 4th of July, 1776, viz., 


moving this national guilt, as by the tenor of brought to your view, from the former jour- 
their own vote they have power to do, there is | nals of Congress, and then mention the sanc- 
no doubt with me, but that it would at least | tion the African slave-trade at this time has 
have given a very powerful check, if not a from the general government; in proof of 
total stop to the odious traffic, notwithstanding | which I may refer to the condition on which 
the plea of restriction in the constitution of Congress accepted the cession of the Western 
the general government. But whether you | territory of North Carolina, viz., That no 
will hear or forbear, I think it my duty to ‘tell regulation made or to be mods shall tend to 


hold these truths to be. self-evident, that all | you plainly, that I believe the blood of the | | emancipate slaves. 


men are created equal, that they are ‘endowed | slain, and the oppression exercised in Africa, 
inalienable | 
rights; that amongst these are life, liberty, 


by their Creator with certain 


and the pursuit of happiness.’ 


“ At the time of entering into the solemn 
league and covenant, (20th October, 1774,) 
to vindicate the rights of man, and promote 


“I am concerned that the leaders of the 
promoted by Americans, and in this country | | people may not cause them to err, or strength- 
also, will stick to the skirts of every individual ‘en them in error; the plea now is by state 
of your body, who exercise the powers of| legislators, as well as other classes of citi- 
legislation, and do not exert their talents to zens, and even those abandoned dealers in the 
clear themselves of this abomination, when! persons of men, that Congress authorizes the 
they shall be arraigned before the tremendous | traffic, as 1 myself now believe you virtu- 



















national righteousness, had any one declared bar of the judgment-seat of him who will not | 
as their opinion that it was of mischievous | fail to do right, in rendering unto every man | 
consequence, tending to render unhappy the) his due; even him who early declared, ‘ at | 
helpless victims of despotic tyranny, and ex-| the hand of every man ’s brother will I require | 
cite to insurrection, or attempted to enforce|the life of man;’ before whom the natural | 
as a political creed, so detestable a position, | black skin of the body will never occasion such | 
as that a happy national harmony and union | degradation. I desire to approach you with | 
depended on securing to one class of men, the| proper and due respect, in the temper of *| 
power and privilege of enslaving and exercising | Christian, and the firmness of a veteran Ameri- 
an imperious lordship over another part of|can freeman, to plead the cause of injured | 
God’s rational creation, such person, though | innocence, and open my mouth for my op- 
he might not have been stigmatized as a fa-| pressed brethren, who cannot open theirs for | 
natic—would doubtless have been in danger of | themselves. I ask no pecuniary advantage 
being proscribed as an enemy to his country, | for myself, neither post nor pension. I fee! | 
and a traitor to the common cause of equal | the sweets of American liberty—I trust I am 
liberty. Feeling a weight on my spirit, 1 am/| sensible of, and thankful for the favour ; and | 
thereby impelled, by a sense of duty to the/am not easy to partake of mine so partially, | 
. Sovereign of the Universe, and the dictates of| and see, hear, and know of my brethren and | 
humanity, to open my mouth for the dumb, in | fellow-mortals being so arbitrarily and cruelly | 
the cause of such as are appointed to destruc-| deprived of theirs, and not enter my protest. 
tion; and if this is fanaticism, enthusiasm, 
&c., may the Almighty grant a double por- 
tion to what I have ever experienced, if it be 
his holy will! I cannot use the carnal sword 
in my country’s defence, I believe that weapon 
for a Christian to be unlawful, yet I trust I 
shall with the weapons that are to me lawful | 
in the cause of my country, manifest as much 
firmness and stability, though it be but in the 
exercise of one talent, as those who think 
themselves justified in the use of other and 
greater talents: and, therefore, I do in- 
deed feel alarmed, when I consider that the 
solemn professions so lately made in time of| Africa, as those of one state the citizens of | 
extremity and danger, and held up as the na-| another: and I doubt not in the least, if Africa 
tional faith, should so soon on this important! was in a situation to send fleets and armies) 
occasion seem to be regarded as mere tricks of here to retaliate, but Congress would soon | 
state. What can be thought will be the issue ?| devise ways, without violating the constitu- 
may it not be considered like trifling with Om- | tion, to prevent our citizens from aggravating 
nipotence ? them. The almost daily accounts ‘T have of 
‘IT crave your patience, my fellow-citizens| the inhumanity perpetrated in these states on 
—I am interested in the welfare of this coun- | this race of men, distresses me night and day, | 
try; but | cannot have any conception that 
nation will long fare well, when after such| more pressure on my spirit; and I believe 1) 
declamations against Britain, on account of| feel a measure of the same obligation that the 
the despotic measures pursued by her admin- | prophet did when he was ordered to cry aloud 
istration, the spirit of tyranny and oppression | spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and 
is suffered so readily to prevail in the councils | 
of American rulers, to a-degree in no instance | house of Jacob their sins. And here I think | 
exceeded by Britain; on which head [ venture| I can show, that our nation is revolting from | 
to appeal to the witness for God in your own| the law of God, the law of reason and “huma-| 
breasts, which will undoubtedly show the na-| nity, and the just principles of government ; 
tional iniquity is the same, whether it proceed | and with rapid strides establishing tyranny 
from acts of Convention, or receive its strength | and oppression ; to prove which, l need do no 
from the countenance of Congress. | more than oppose the present conduct of the 


tinued to myself and posterity, and cannot but 
view the tenure, both to myself and country- 
men, as very precarious, while a plea is found- 
ed on the general constitution, in bar of the | 
rights of man; and the equal distribution of | 
justice being confirmed, that the views of a} 
righteous government would be, to promote | 
the welfare of mankind universally, as well | 
those of other nations, as the subjects or citi- 
zens of its own; and, therefore, that it is ob-| 
ligatory on the United States, to prevent the 
citizens thereof injuring the inhabitants of 














and brings the subject of the slave-trade with | 


ally do. 

“‘ If your disapprobation of this trade as a 
body was publicly known to be sincere, I be- 
lieve it would have a good effect ; and if you 
are so, it is my judgment the people have a 
‘right to know and expect it from you. I am 
| persuaded, nine-tenths of the citizens of the 
United States reprobate the African trade, 
and consider every slave imported an injury 
to the public ; and ‘that they repose confidence 
|in your wisdom as guardians of the nation, to 
prevent its injury ; and that herein you be- 
‘tray the trust reposed in you, which is indeed 
a great and weighty trust, even to do that 
which of right ought to be done by the nation ; 
therefore it requires on this very important 
subject your deep and serious consideration, 
what you can do so as to obtain the favour of 
| Divine Providence to this land, which I do 


| indeed believe will be marked with something 
I desire to have this favour and blessing con-| very different, if such an inhuman traffic is 
| continued. 


‘*« Humane petitions have been presented, to 
excite in Congress benevolent feelings for the 
sufferings of our fellow-eitiaens under cruel 
bondage to Turks and Algerines, and that the 
| national power and influence might be exerted 
| for their relief; with this virtuous application 
I unite, but .lament that any of my country- 
men, who are distinguished as men eminently 
| qualified for public station, should be so en- 
slaved by illiberal prejudice, as to treat with 
contempt a like solicitude for another class of 
men still more grievously oppressed, 

“| profess freely, and am willing my pro- 
fession was known over the world, that I feel 
the calls of humanity as strong towards an 
African in America, as to an American in 
Algiers, both being my brethren; especially 
|as I am informed the Algerine treats his slave 
with more humanity ; and I believe the sin of 
oppression on the part of the American, is 
| greatest in the sight of the Father of the family 
of mankind. 

“TI hope some will excuse my inserting, in 


,|this apologetic expostulation, a few texts of 





show my people their transgressions, and the | 


| Scripture as they revive—I trust there are 
| some of our rulers yet believe in the authen- 
ticity of the Holy Scriptures. What revives 
now, is the declaration of our Lord, Matt. 
25th chap. and 41st verse. ‘ Then shall he 
ls say also to them on the left hand, depart from 
| me ye cursed,’ &c. They also shall answer 
him, saying, ‘ When saw we thee an hungred, 
lenes athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or 








































in prison, and did not minister unto thee ?’ 
His answer then you may read, ‘ Inasmuch as 
you did it not to the least of these, ye did it 
not to me.’ 

« That [ may not be thought to trespass on 
your patience on this momentous subject, after 
repeating my special request, that you would, 
without delay, exert your power and influence 
to frustrate the avaricious purpose of those 
mercenaries, who are perhaps now on their 
voyage from Liverpool to Africa, to bring to 
some of the Southern states cargoes of inno- | 
cent human beings into cruel, unconditional 
bondage,—the grounds I have for this appre- 
hension, are, I believe, not unknown to some 
among you,—I will draw towards a conclusion, 
with a quotation from the address of Congress 
to the Assembly of Jamaica, dated 26th of 
July, 1775. 

*** We receive uncommon pleasure from 
observing the principles of our righteous op- 
position distinguished by your approbation : 





THE FRIEND. 


movements under his appointment, they show | George Fox and his friends into the wilder- 


forth the glory and the beauty which pertains | ness; into a land that was not sown; thus 
to the church of Christ. The wisdom and | drawing them away from the cultivated fields 
authority of man is excluded from ruling |and labours of men’s hands; from the forms, 
among them—no galley with oars nor gallant | the fashions, the customs, and the activity of 
ship shall pass thereby, but the fervent prayer | man, to follow in implicit confidence and faith, 
of each will be for his own growth and pre-|the cloudy pillar of their heavenly Leader, 
servation, and that the name and power and | many—yea, very many days’ journeying into 
ancient goodness of the Lord, our Redeemer, | the wilderness ; far away from the sin-shelter- 
the Holy One of Israel, may be exalted and |ing tabernacles of that land shadowing with 
magnified over all. wings, from which they had escaped. 

Such feelings are by no means new, as ap-| After the Lord bad thus allured them, and 
pears by the following extract from a letter| brought them into the wilderness, he spake 
of Sarah Grubb. comfortably unto them: and from thence he 

“ Fifth month, 1787.—If the right thing | showed them, even from Horeb, the mount of 
does but prevail in the approaching solemnity, |God, every thing necessary for his church 
it may be a time of healing. ,Those whose |and people to do, and to believe. He gave 
spiritual faculties ate alive in the Truth, can | them vineyards from thence; and the valley 
hardly fail of beginning to feel an exercise on | of Achor for a door of hope. 
that account; and no doubt it is necessary} By attending to the command—*“ See thou 
that it should be so, in order to prepare and | make all things according to the pattern shown 
reduce the minds of Friends to a state of|to thee in the Mount”—they were preserved 





we feel the warmest gratitude for your pa-'child-like simplicity, and that abasedness of 


thetic mediation in our behalf with the crown 
—but are you to blame? mournful experience | 
tells us, that petitions are often rejected, while 


self, which endureth all things, hath nothing 
to lose, and, therefore, with Christian firm- 
ness, rejoiceth in that tribulation, by which 





from setting up those golden images, lifeless 
forms, and traditionary observances, as aids to 
religion, which slide in, and usurp, more 
or less, the place and functions of religion 


the sentiments and conduct of the petitioners the pure lowly seed of the kingdom triumphs itself, 


entitle what they offer to a happier fate.’ in overcoming evil by that which is good. 

“That wisdom from above may be merci-|‘Thou and others have had to drink many bit- 
fully vouchsafed to direct the councils of|ter cups in that place; and it may be that, 
America, that this extensive and rising repub- | through patient perseverance in well-doing, in 
lic may be exalted by righteousness, and not secret suffering with the seed, maintaining the 
overturned by pride, oppression, and forget-'faith in that power through which miracles 
fulness of the rightful Ruler and Dread of|are still wrought, the day is approaching, 
Nations, is the prayer of an enthusiast in a| wherein that life which is the light of men, 
pure and uncorrupted sense, and who is both may become more conspicuously the crown 
yours individually, and my country’s real and diadem of our assemblies, and of the ser- 
friend, |vices performed in the church.” 

“ Warner MIFFLIN. 


—_ 
“ _ we State of Delaware, 2ist of the First mo., ts ae ee 
(To be continued.) CLOSET EXERCISES. 
“ Go and cry in the ears of Jerusalem, say- 


For “The Friend.” |» Thus saith the Lord, I remember thee, 
3 the kindness of thy youth, the love of thine 
YEARLY MEETING. espousals, when thou wentest after me in the 
The approach of Yearly Meeting always) wilderness, in a land that was not sown.” 
brings with it, to those who rightly feel its) At the time our religious Society arose, the 
importance, secret concern for themselves and | different denominations of professing Chris- 
the cause of ‘'ruth—that those large assem-|tians had set up their respective metes and 
blies may be held in a manner becoming the | bounds, and divided the whole heritage among 
dignity of the occasion, and for the further- | them. There was no place left uncultivated 
ance of every one in the right way of the) by the will, and in the wisdom of the creature, 
Lord. As the members individually keep|where the purer seekers after heavenly cul- 
their eye directed to the Great Head and ture, might find room for the blessed seed of 
Lawgiver, waiting upon Him, they will be the kingdom to flourish, amidst the posses- 
kept by Him in their respective places, pre-/ sions of those more ancient cultivators of the 
pared under his direction to do or to suffer soil. 
what he apportions to each. Thus harmony| They could not mingle and feed in the same 
and religious weight will prevail, and through’ pastures with the flocks of the hirelings, nor 
a united travail of spirit, prayer will ascend) glean after reapers who thrust in their sickles 
from sanctified hearfs to the Lord our God, for their own profit, rather than for the benefit 
that he will continue to be round about us,/|of the church and people of God. They could 
and cause the shout of a King ruling over us,) not seek enclosures, to enter whieh obliged 
to be heard fn his camp. How animating to|them to go down into the waters of Egypt; 
behold Israel abiding in their tents, as the | for what had they to do in the way of Egypt, 
valleys spread forth, as the gardens by the to drink the waters of Sihor? Nor could they 
river side, as the trees of lign aloes which | join in religious fellowship with any that re- 
the Lord hath planted, as cedar trees beside quired them to partake of the weak and beg- 
the still waters. garly elements, to be again brought into bond- 
‘Those who are thus gathered to the Shiloh age by them. 
of God are taught of him, and in all their) Under such circumstances the Lord allured 


Ah, dear Friends! have any of us, like the 
children of Dan, stolen the images of Micah ? 
or made any thing for ourselves to set up, that 
accords not with the pattern shown to us in 
the Mount? Have we, as a Society, forgotten 
the time of our espousals? Have we lost any 
of the kindness—the dew of our youth? Have 
we grown cold in our affections toward our 
husband? (Thy Maker is thy husband, the 
Lord of Hosts is his name.) If we have 
indeed declined from our first love : if we have 
forgotten the kindness of our youth, the love 
of our espousals—the Lord has not forgotten 
them ! He does from time to time, and from 
season to season, invite us to return to him 
and live. He is wooing us, again and again 
to his banqueting house, where his banner over 
us is love. 

But should we continue to slight his repeat- 
ed wooings and invitations; or set up any 
golden image either in Bethel or in Dan, say- 
ing, this is the God that brought us up out of 
the land of Egypt, we shall find ourselves in 
that day of extremity which must overtake 
us, again going after him; but into a waste 
howling wilderness, where there is neither 
dew, nor rain, nor fields of offerings. 


For “ The Friend.” 
STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


In the course of my reading, 1 have re- 
cently met with the following observations :— 
A vein of instructive counsel pervades the 
whole which arrested my attention, as being 
peculiarly pertinent, and worthy of regard. 
They are transmitted to the editor of “ The 
Friend” for insertion, ‘should they be thought 
suitable to have a place in that Journal, and 
may possibly be beneficial to some of its 
readers. 

A Susscriper. 

Philadelphia, Third mo., 25, 1844. 


* We would state facts were we to make 
such statements as these. 
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THE FRIEND. 





‘“‘ There are few revivals of religion in this|mands. Zion’s present weakness, and tar- 
country—some forms of iniquity have gained | nished honour, is owing more than to any 
great power, and are gaining greater. In) other cause, to the neglect of personal holi- 
many places the sptrit of controversy has con- | ness. 
sumed the spirit of piety. In others, the spi- | indeed, is not a spiritual reality, but a shadow 
rit of worldliness has gained a mournful pre-|only,—if it be not based on a well-kept heart, 
eminence, and thousands are led captive by it. | —if it does not originate in a soul trained to 
We might go on making statements of this| communion with God, and animated with the 
kind to a much greater number ; but these are | holy principles of the gospel. 
sufficient for our present purpose. “ This, then, is the point and bearing of 
“*Then let us sound the loud voice of|our present appeal. Let the present state of 
alarm,’ say certain of the disciples, ‘ Let us| the church awaken your anxieties, that your 
send the rebuke of her sloth through all the | own vineyard, at least, shall be well kept. If 
borders of Zion; let us sanctify a fast; let|tares have started, and are luxuriant in every 
us call a solemn assembly ; let us awake the|other field, let there be at least one from 
watchmen of Zion, for they are slumberers| which they shall be expelled, even to the last 
too; let us make a great, a united, a power-|of their number. If the slumberers in Zion 
ful effort ; let the whole kingdom af God be | have become a mighty multitude, let there be 
addressed ; let us say to the North give up, | one soldier of the cross firm and true, and be 
and the South keep not back.’ that honour your’s.” 
“ Far be it from us to quench in any degree 
the spirit of sympathy, in the declension and 
the desolations of Zion. Let our right hand 
forget its cunning, if Jerusalem be not our . . : 
oll on, and if - do not pray for the peace “ God hath placed a witness for himeelf in 
of those that love her. Therefore, we take |CV@°Y heart. And if it does not testify with 
no exceptions to the language we have quoted ; | great power against all evil, it wi a - 
but we would in the spirit of the sincerest | "i of efficiency in ite agency, but because 
Christian kindness, point such as use it to|° enders comfort themeelves, by remarking, 
anethes considesetion. the ease with which so many persons appear 
“There may be those who ery, ‘ The tem- to elude the disapprobation of their own con- 
ple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord,’ who | S!ences i head 
nevertheless are not themselves lively stones | | How far from uncommon is it ae ~ a 
in that spiritual building, We have seen sym- | mart to relate, in the presence of their 
pathy spread over the moral wastes of half a |° ildren and servants, some entertaining story, 
continent, while the whole energy of it was | °F remarkable anecdote, of which a disregard 
needed on the spiritual desert of the owner’s| ‘© truth or honesty forms the chief feature ; 
heart. We have seen the whole church the|#% Pethaps the contrivances of some clever 
object of apparently the sincerest pity and the sharper to clude justice ; or oe ee 
gravest rebuke, while that pity would have | Politician to accomplish a purpose ; or . eee 
been well spent in mourning our personal de- needy impostor to — — Se eee oie 
ficiencies, and every weapon of denunciation | onest person, &c. Now such sort of dis. 
have found a fair mark in sins at home. courses may seem of no importance ; but when 
“And more. It does not require a thou- it is considered how often the worldly inter- 
sandth part the morat energy and self-denial ests of dependents, and the heedless pursuits 
to raise, with a multitude, the loud voice of of children and yous people, place them in 
reproach at the sins of the church, or of indi- circumstances in which the tendency of the 
viduals, that is required to quench only une of | natural heart is to violate the truth, in order 
the minor evil passions of one’s own heart. in hide a fault, or to secure a present pleasure, 
We may boldly point our artillery at the er. |'t cannot be made a question, but that every | 
rors which surround us, while we have not tender and precious check which the secret 
the moral courage to strike one energetic witness of the Lord a make a ro seal 
blow at the sinful principles within us. There came 4 = ee ae a being | 
is something exciting in giving one to another | CTUShe “a Ser 'anes, wy t “ylch van hie z 
the ery of Onward, while there is so noble a|/ections of instances in which they have 
mark as the sins of the church, or of the na- known their seniors, and those who are placed 
tion. But one’s own individual deficiencies of |!9 ®¥thority over them, to treat acts of de- 
character, O, that is small game. om and falsehood as a light and trivial | 
“ Now, disciples of Christ, we strike not at thing. 
any tender concern you may feel in the gene- 
ral welfare of the church. Wecare not how ai s 
broad are your sympathies. We rejoice in| Much talk on religious subjects may be 
the depth and strength of your emotions of compared to great auctions, which are pretty 
interest in the welfare of Zion in her whole | S¥re indications of approaching bankruptcy. 
extent. But we do caution you to beware of —Dillwyn. 
being drawn, by any object whatever, even 
Zion’s welfare, from the spiritual care and 
regulation of your own minds. While you 
mourn over desolation elsewhere, see to it,| He that blows the coals in quarrels he has 
that your own soul is not a moral waste. Let | nothing to do with, has no right to complain 
not care for the church consume those ener-| if the sparks fly in his face.—Present for an 
gies which the culture of our own hearts de-| Apprentice. 





THE WITNESS. 











It is always term time in the Court of Con- 
science.— Ibid, 








For “ The Friend.” 


The following beautiful lines appear worthy of a 
u ‘ place in “ The Friend,” and I have transcribed them 
Your zeal has no good foundation— | for it, hoping the editor may think them so. 


8. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO BELIEVERS. 


“ Traveller through thia vale of tears, 
Art thou tried with doubts and fears ? 
Does the tempter still assail, 

Till thou think’st he must prevail ? 
Do the clouds that intervene, 

Dim the light thou once hast seen ? 
Dost thou fear thy faith is gone, 
And that thou art left alone, 

A traveller on life’s dreary coast, 
Thy guide and comfort nearly lost ? 


Hear a fellow-traveller’s lay, 
One who hath trod this painful way, 
Whao'in the journey he has passed, 
Has met with many a bitter blast; 
Upon whose head the storm has beat, 
While many a thorn has pierced bis feet : 
But matchless mercy hitherto, 
Hath interposed and brought him through, 
And hath enabled him to raise, 
At times, the cheerful song of praise. 


In patience then, possess thy soul, 
Stand still !—for while the thunders roll, 
Thy Saviour sees thee through the gloom, 
And will to thy assistance come. 

His love and merey will be shown 

To those who trust in Him alone ; 
Trust—bumbly trust in His defence, 
Preserve thy hope and confidence ; 

To Him apply in fervent prayer, 

On Him in faith cast all thy care. 

Then will the tempest pass away, 

Then will the night give place to day ; 
And thou rejoicingly wilt find, 

These trials wisely were designed, 

To subject every wish of thine, 
Completely to the will divine ; 

To fix thy heart on things above— 

To fill thy soul with heavenly love— 
And through the power of mighty grace, 
To fit thee for that glorious place, 

Where saints and angels round the throne 
Forever sing * Thy will be done.’ ” 


Plain Diet.—This is what children ought, 
on every account, to be accustomed to, from 
the first. 
health and comfort than those little nice 
things with which fond parents are so apt to 
vitiate their appetites, and it will save them 
a great deal of mortification in after-life. If 
you make it a point to give them the best of 
every thing ; to pamper them with rich cakes, 
‘and sweetmeats, and sugar-plums;—if you 
allow them to say, with a scowl, “I don’t like 
this,” or “ I can’t eat that,” and then go away 
and make them a little toast, or kill a chicken 
for their dainty palates,—depend upon it, you 
are doing them a great injury; not only on 
the score of denying them a full muscle and 
rosy cheek, but of forming one of the most 
inconvenient habits that they can carry along 
with them into after-life. 
to leavé you, they will not, half the time, find 
any thing they can relish ; and thus you will pre- 
pare them to go chafing and grumbling along 
through life, the veriest slaves almost in the 
world.—Dr. Humphrey. 


It is vastly more for their present 


When they come 


Drops of water constitute the ocean, sands 
make a mountain, and rocks are not worn 
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away by sudden force, but by the continued | 
dropping. 








For “ The Friend.” 
SILENCE. 


On reading an article in “ The Friend” of | 
Fourth mo. 6th, entitled “ Silence,” an anec- 
dote occurred to my recollection, which I had 
heard related many years since, and though I| 
cannot give the names of the individuals, nor 
of the meeting alluded to, I believe it to be 
authentic. It appeared so confirmatory of 
the views contained in the aforesaid article, 
that I was willing to offer it as a supplement 
to that interesting communication, if the edi- 
tor of “ The Friend” should think proper to 
give it an insertion. It is as follows :— 

A young man, some years since, belong- 
ing to a meeting in the country, had, through 
the influence of improper associates, imbibed 
deistical principles. His friends were much 
grieved, and endeavoured to reclaim him, A 
committee was appointed by the meeting of 
which he was a member, to have an interview 
with him. He was apprized of their coming; 
and full of self-sufficiency, having supplied 
himself with numerous arguments, he met the 
friends appointed, as one confident of victory. 
But soon was the armour, in which he trusted, 
made of no avail. ‘The interview was held in | 
silence, during which the Spirit of Truth so| 
powerfully operated upon his mind, that, 
broken and contrited, he acknowledged his| 
error. 

Thus did this faithful committee, through 





the aid of the Heavenly ‘Teacher, even with- | 


THE FRIEND. 
derstood both to refer to the subject of aboli- | 
tion in its violent form. 

“ To the Editor of ‘ The Friend.’ 


“ Respected Friend :—In the article pub- 
lished in No. 11 of the present volume of 
‘The Friend,’ on the ‘ Recent Separation in 
Indiana,’ it is stated that ‘a person from New 
England, represented to be an anti-slavery 
agent, went into Indiana preaching and lec- 
turing among Friends, sometimes in their 
meetings for Divine worship, and urging 
them to form themselves into anti-slavery 
associations.’ 

** An individual to whom this seems to ap- 
ply, has stated to me that he believes this 
staternent has reference to him, and if so, that 
so much of it as relates to meetings for Divine 
worship is inaccurate, and that he wishes it 
corrected. That he lectured and preached in 
Friends’ Meeting-houses on the subject of sla- 
very, is not denied; nor that he appeared 
more than once in Friends’ meetings for Di- 
vine worship in prayer ; but, so far as relates 
to himself, he says, he did not lecture nor 
preach on slavery in meetings for Divine 
worship. 

“ It is also said in the same essay, that, ‘at 
the sitting above alluded to,’ [of the African 
committee,] ‘ subjects entirely foreign to its 
duties, and with which the Yearly Meeting 
had not entrusted it, were brought forward 
for discussion,’ &c. This ought to be under- 
stood not as applying to that sitting in par- 
ticular, but to various sittings of that commit- 
tee, about that time and afterwards. 

“In No. 12, in which the same article is 
continued, in the first column, on page 93, for 


out the medium of words, fulfil the apostolic is White Lick, read White Water; thus, 
injunction, “ Brethren, if a man be overtaken | + Newport, consisting of persons seceded from 
in a fault, ye, which are spiritual, restore such| White Water and New Garden Quarterly 


an one in the spirit of meekness.” 


Quarrels do not last long, when the fault is 
but on one side.—-Rochefoucault’s Maxims. 


We confess our faults in the plural, and 
deny them in the singular.—IJbid. 


No man is wise or safe but he that is 
honest.— Sir Walter Raleigh. 








THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH, 13, 1844. 








The interesting article “Schools in Eu- 
rope,” intended for this number, is unavoid- 
ably postponed to next week. 


We willingly insert the following commu- 
nication for the purpose of correcting the in- 
accuracies alluded to, but a Friend in this 
city informs that he was present at a meeting 
for Divine worship in Indiana, where the per- 
son alluded to, afier being invited into the gal- 
lery by a minister, since disowned, proceeded 
in a preaching manner to lay waste a preced- 
ing exhortation to Friends to keep quiet, and 
out of all excitement, that went to unsettle 
the Society, and in which our informant un- 


Meetings of Friends.’ E. C. 

“ Richmond, Indiana, Second mo., 27th, 1844.” 

|An Original History of the Religious De- 
nominations at present existing in the Uni- 
ted States. Containing authentic accounts 
of their Rise, Progress, Statistics and Doc- 
trines. Written expressly for the work by 
eminent Theological Professors, Ministers, 
and Lay-members, of the respective Deno- 
minations. Projected, compiled and ar- 
ranged by I. Daniet Rupp, of Lancaster, 
Pa., author of “Der Maertyrer Ges- 
chichte,” &c., Gc. Philadelphia: Pub- 
lished by J. Y. Humphreys. Harrisburg : 
Clyde and Williams. 1344. 


This is a volume of more than 700 octavo 
pages, in large and fair type, and printed on 
good paper. It embraces condensed histories 
of upwards of forty religious denominations. 
The projector and compiler in the preface 
remarks :— 

** While examining many years since ‘ His- 
tories of Religions,’ and hearing numerous 
complaints by ministers and lay-members of 
different denominations, that such books had 
unjustly represented their religion, was forci- 
bly impressed, that a work like the one now 


pen of some one of its most distinguished 


ministers or professors; thus affording each 
sect the opportunity of giving its own history 
— considering that a work thus prepared must 
be entirely free from the faults of misrepre- 
sentation, so generally brought against books 
of this character.” 

We have not had time to enter into a close, 
critical examination of the work, but so far 
as respects our own religious Society, there 
can be no cause of complaint, this part having 
been prepared for the occasion by a compe- 
tent hand, one of our own members, and, as 
we understand, obtained the sanction of our 
Meeting for Sufferings, previous to being for- 
warded for publication. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


The annual meeting of The Institute for 
Coloured Youth, will be held on Third-day, 
the 16th instant, at 8 o’clock Pp. m., at the 
Committee-room on Mulberry street. 

M. C. Core, Sec’ry. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 


The stated annual meeting of the “ Bible 
Association of Friends in America,” will be 
held in the Committee-room, Mulberry street 
Meeting-house, on the evening of Second-day, 
the 15th of Fourth month, at 8 o’clock. 

Samvet Bertie, Jr., Sec’ry. 


Bound Sets of Friends’ Tracts. 


A fresh supply, including all the recent 
publications, is preparing, and will probably 
be on sale at the Depository next week.— 
Price 50 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; Isaiah Hack- 
er, No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 
Chestout street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 
N. Tenth st. ; Charles Ellis, No. 95 8. Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street ; Benjamin 
H. Warder, No, 179 Vine Street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.--Joseph 
Scattergood, No. 215 Pine street; Mordecai 
L. Dawson, Spruce above Broad; James R. 
Greeves, Schuylkill Eighth, below George. 

Superintendents.—Philip Garrett and Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—-Dr. 
Worthington. 


Joshua H. 


Marnrirp, at Friends’ Meeting-house, in Providence, 
R. I, Isaac C. Kenyon, son of Peleg Kenyon, (deceas- 
ed,) and Thankful Kenyon, of Hopkinton, R. I., to 
Mary Ann Con.ins, daughter 6f Joshua Collins, Brook- 
lyn, Conn. 

2 

Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law, Edward 
Richie, on the 30th of last month, Marceey Lreeps, for- 
merly a member and elder of Egg Harbour Monthly 
Meeting, in the 78th year of her age. 
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offered to the public, was desirable and much| PRINTED BY JOSEPH & WILLIAM KITE, 
No. 50 North Fourth Street. 
Entrance on Appletree alley, first door above Fourth. 


needed : he then conceived the plan of obtain- 
ing the history of each denomination from the 
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